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ABSTRACT ....... 

The ^g]^*a.^ggests cocepts and goalsT f or ^career ' - ' v*' 
education and de^sc^rib^s .caxe^e^s^de^elopme based'^onjan alteady 

'^-existing career education'^program iji'Bingham County, Idaho and is 
intended for us^ -in'planjiing, developing, and implementing a - program. 
The guide def'iiles caj^eif/ediication concept.s and makes recommendations . 
"for impief'mentiiig -^^i^se '^concepts.: cateer edupartion, self -awareness,*'!', 
•career- aw a.re5i^ss,\ca re e^ exploratioa, dacl^sion^Jhiakiii'g,'' c'a^^ ^ 
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FORWARD 



Bingham County has a school population of about 9,000. Withi.n the 
county ar&rfive school districts with the county seat and population 
center in Rlackfoot. The econony of the- county centers .around agriculture 
and processing of agricultural products. . ' - 

. '■• . r 

• The Career Education, Program functions ^nder a multi-district board, 
"The Bingham County Board. for Cooper^ve Services," with the superin- 
tendent and one trustee frjom each of the five school dfstricts as members. 

>.'«" . '. 

This giiide' has been developed to assist: (1) teachers >in preparing 
and using career edutation units and materials, (2) counselors in pro- 
viding a supportive and leadership role in career education, and (3) 
administrators in fulfilling their. responsibility for providing in their 
schools an organized, relevant curriculum. The guide is designed to 
facilitate the integration of -career activities into the local on-going 
curriculum. It is hoped. that the guide will assist local, schools in the- 
construct'ion and implementatio/i of a comprehensive developmental career 
education program within their' on-gping instructional programs. 

This,-guide is^nbt a blueprint but is rather a tool for the local 
school staff to use in planning, developing, and implementing* a develop- 
mental career education. program. The guide" provides suggested concepts 
and goals for careen* education .and describes career development. 

There are-.other resources, handbooks, and materials that contain many 
useful concepts and objectives which, if used in conjunction with thts 
guide, will motivate and assist school personnel in providing more relevant 
experiences in the classroom. 
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INTRODUCTION , - • 

Education is subject to much criticism; students today are looking 
for reTevancy in school anx^related activities, fhe school environment 
Ms too often'been artificial, having little relevancy to the liv6s of 
students and to thfe^^'real -world." ^ 

\ Too many students fail to see meaningful relationships bejtweeq what 
they are being asked to learn in school and what they will do when \hey 
leave, the educational system. This is true of both those who remain to 
graduate and those who drop out. ' 

^ >American education, as currently structured, best meets the educational 
needs of that minority of persons who will someday become college graduates. 
It has not, given equal emphasis to meeting the educational needs of that 
vast majority of students who, wi HI never be college graduates. 

Insufficient attention has been given to learning opportunities, i 
outside of the structure of formal education which exists and is Increasingly 
needed by both youth and adults in our society. ^ 

The answers given, to such criticisms must take the form of either 
refutation of thi^critif ism or constructive educational changes designed 
to alleviate those cond'i-tions being criticized. Career Educatton.is one 
such cojistructive change., , ■ ^ 



CAREER DEVELOPMENT . 

Career Development is a personal process of growing and maturing which 
differs for each individual.^ It is fostered^ experiences and informa- 
tipn individually acquired and as'^imilated into one's perspnal life. It 
Includes the development of self esteem, esteem for (Jthers', and develop-, * 
ment of personalized, beneficial, work values. Career Development also 
includes developing ility to use infarmation and experience in making 
mature^ rational decisions; the setting ofvcareer goerTs', the formulation 
of career plans, and the acquiring of skil s ,for the fulfillment of the 
plans and achievement of the goals. Career Development assists in making 
wprk possibles meaningful , and satisfying for each individual. 

•Career education must be designed to assist this developmental 
process. " . v 

DEFINING CAREER EDUCATION . 

Definition: "Career Education" is the experiences )and programs 
through which one learns about and prepares to engage in meaningful work, 
whether paid or unpaid, and includes: 

self "awareness , career awareness, career exploration, career 
decision-making and planning, career preparation and placement. 

' Career Education is not teaching different things but teaching ' 
differently! Every teacher =in, every grade and in every subject relates ' 
school and subject matter to life and one's future 'career. 

Career Education should-be developmental. It should begin in the 
home, continue in the school and involve the business— labor— industry 
community. f 

SELF AWARENESS is being aware of one's attitudes^ interests, and abilities 
with respect to self and others. 

It is a process in which '^n individual internalizes personal percep-^ 
tions^of one's characteristics— how others perceive one in the 
surrounding environment. This deals with jvhat and how individuals 
think about their atti tudes,'^\feel ings , perceptions a^id evaluation of 
themselves. How the individual views one's self is determined by 
one's relationship with environment from which one extracts percep- 
tions of attitudes, feelings, and evaluations. This is one goal of 
career education. The acceptance and usefulness of this gbal depends 
upon the ability and wil lingness^ of educators and parents to provide 
continuing assistance to students' efforts to know, accept and affirm 
understanding of themselves and the world of work. Students will vary 
in their ability to structure their self-concept in a positive way. 

Ad av/areness of one's self is first acquired in fhe home and develops 
/ * as one grows and matures. Through self-assessment and evaluation one 
becomes more sophisticated in awareness of values and attitudes, 



, talents and abilities, limitctions and physical capabilities, and 
- begins to acquire solf-understanding and §elf-identity which should 
be accompanied by self-esteem. Activities which dev^elop awareness of 
self and others arejnost appropriate in ^th^e total curriculum during 
the firstrthree or four years of school. Some self-awareness 
activities need to be^ continued through grade twelve. 

^ Activities should include those which assist students in developing 
positive attitudes tavard seW and others, towards the world of work, 
and in helping students become aware of likes, dislikes, and inter- 
ests., Thes^activities should help students become not only aware of 
their abilities, but also their linitations and the constructive 
acceptance of their limitaulons. 

The Goal in. Teaching Self Awareness is Self ^Understanding . 

CAREER AWARENESS is being aware of tne wide variety of available careers; 
that careers can be studied clusters, families, or individual 
careers; and that there are 'different life styles, rewards, and 
working conditions associated with careers. It also includes some 
* knowledge of the education and training required; that there are 
different requirements for diftoreiVu careers. 

Before entering school an individual has a lii.Mted knowledge of 
careers, ^His range of interests is narrow end his attitiiiteS toward 
work are not fixed. Through career awareness ac':ivities^S'6ixlents gain 
an introduction to the psychological and monetary r^ewards* o'f^work, 
positive and negative aspects of certain jobs, time requirements and 
life styles associated with certain occupations; Each student also 
becomes aware that one's career is intricately tied to one's self and 
public image. 

Through career awareness activities in the school, students will be 
assisted in understanding the broad range of careers which are 
available to them and the coiw.mity at large. Students will be aware 
that specific education and training are required in certain career^, 
and that one's social an^ ecc^-jcmic environiT^ent is largely determined ^ 
by success in his chosen caroer. 

# 

Activities which dei^lop career awareness are appropriate in the ele- 
mentary grades with the prinary grades using the' "Scods and Services" 
structure and the intermediate grades using the "Career Clusters" 
approach. Career awareness activities, 'jsir.g the cluster approach, 
are- also appropriate in grades Scvcn and ai^jht as stirdents begin to 
move* into-the exploration phase of career education^ * • • 

The Goal- In teaching Career Awareness is u^ J:?/£tandinq of Careers and 
' the^WorW of Work . . ^ 

CAREER £XPLQAATI0N i^ orientation, investigation, observation an/hands-on 
experiencing of sheeted clusters or careers. E;gploring a career 
involves selecting a cluster, far.^ily, or cuecivi c^ career for in-depth 
study. Activitres for in-depth stiidy v/ou^d begin with orientation; 
Investigating and, research, and end with observation and hands--on 
^ experiences. . * 



Career Exploration activities should be provided during the seventh • 
. through the tenth grades with fcroad cluster exploration at the early 
^ junior high and more specific single clu^fer or specific 30b explora- 
' tijon through Ijands-on experiences at the early high school level. 

Exploration activities, orientation, investigation and research, ° 
observation, and hands-on experience) should result in stuc^ents 
understanding of not only particular job characteristics, but unde*'- 
standing of life styles, economic factors, psychological rewards, and 
\ job satisfaction as related to particular types of careers. In 
addition the activiti«2s should provide a knowledge of needed Entry 
Level skills and a knowledge of social skills regarded .as basic for 
employment. 

Career Exploration shou*ld build on the understanding one ^has of self 
and include exploration of self in detenjiining where one is in relation 
to where one wants to be in a career. Career Exploration involves 
some decision-making, in the selection of careers to explore and 
'carries on into determination of what one* wants to be. 

The Goal iji Career Exploration is_ an. In-Depth Understanding of . • 
Self -Selected Careers . 

DECISION MAKIMG is applying/nf ormation through the rational proces's to 
make a choice or decision-making is a basic part of career* education 
• and closely related to career exploration. ThG student- should be 
provided experience in decision-making, first on a tentative and 
flexible level at the junior high school, and later at the 'high school, ' 

* on a realistic and planning level where he comes to make realistic 

decisions that become increasingly irreversiblej, of reversible only at 
the expense of time, effort or money. ~ ' 

The planning level of decision-making vwuld include realistic decisions 
on a career area, and a plan for obtaining entry level skills, employa- 
bility skills, and work experience. This would include first, exploring 
* one's self in relation to where one is and where one wants to be, and 
deciding on' a plan for getting one's self from where he is to where he 
wants to be. The plan would provide for obtaining necessary entry 
level skills,, and social and, communication skills necessary for 
employment. -■^ 

Realistic career decisions are based on self-undersianding, career t 
( knowledge, and actual w'ork experiences gained in exploring careers; 

The Goat in Decisjon-making i-s selection of a Career apd. a. £laii for. " 
achieving employment in that career, irea.. 

CAREER PREPARATION is the obtaining and Reinforcing of proficiency in social ^ 
communicative, computational and specific job skills which are neces- 
.sary for entry into and success within a specific occupational area. , 

' - 

V The Goal in -Career Preparation is emplovability Tn'a chosen, caggei.- 

Y. ■ . .. • .. . ■ 
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' CAREER PLACEIIENT'AND FOLLOU-UP . Career placement is he! ping. ^11 exitinc 
students to find an intermediate goal ^as a meaningful step toward'a^ 
career. Intermediate goals may include, a ftrst job, vpcationaV 
technical training, enrollment in tollege, homemaking, or jaining a 
military service. ^ T 

* FoT1o\v-up is keeping records^ all exiting students and' their post- 
high school career activities^. f ^ . 



The goal iw Career Placement and Follow-up i_s the exiting of all 
students to the next appropriate - step in thefir 1i ves > and a^ record 
of v/hat the steps were for all -students . 
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MODELS FOR Cj^REER EDUCATION 



Bingham ^gounty Model 
1 2 3,4 5 
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Idaho Model 
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BINGHW COUNTY CAREER EDUCATION GOALS AND PRdGRJ^ OUTCOME 




GOALS . ^- ^ I X 

1. To help students become aware of their personal interests, abilities 
and attitudes, and to develop ,a positive feeling about themselves. ' ' 

2. Tojhelp students become aware of the various career opportunitfes 
available to them, and-to develop meaningful, positive attitude^ toward 
work. 




3. To have ^students make rational career decflions based on under- 
standing of self and knowledge of occupations and life styles. 

4. To help students develop a career plan and to help them carry out 
that Rlan by providing appropriate career educational and preparationaV 
opportunities. * ^ ^ ' 

5. To assure that every student, at the time of exiting school, will- 
recejve assistance in being placed according to his/her career plan 
in a"" job, 'vocational training program, ba^.cal aureate program or other, 
viable alternatives. ' ' 

PROGRAf 3U?C0r€S 

■ f 

1. Elementary students will participate in. at least 3_ self-awareness , 
activities in the classroom during the school year. 

2. Elementary students will participate in at least 6, career 

d awareness activities planned and conducted by the teacher in the 
classroom during the school year. ' ' 

3. Elementary students will participate in at least 3_ classroom 

' career awareness activities during" the year where persons from the 
hom6 or community (business, industry, l^abor, gov^nment, etc.) have ' 
pres.ented carreer information. » ' - . 

( 

r 

4. Elementary students will participate in at least 2^ field trips 
during the year to bobserve workers in their careers. 

5- Elementary students will^e involved with their parents in the 
^ ' home in some type of career awareness activity during the year. 

, 6. Junior high students will participate in ^t least 3[ self-awareness 
activities in the classroom during ifie school year/ 

. 7/ Junior high students will participate in at least 2_ hands-on * ^ 
.career exploration experiences during^the school year. 



8. Junior high students will pcirticipate in at least 4 career 
exploration activities planned and conducted by the teacher in the 
classroom during the schrool year. 
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Junior high students ivill exi>1ore at least 1 career during the 
^year through individual or personal discussion with a person in that i 
..career or career cluster. o 

.^0. Juni(^ high st^Cfdents will participate in at least 1 field trip 
'fduring year ro'^hich they observed workers and talked to wDrkers 
•about tmeir careers. . . 

^1. /unior high students will participate in |t least 2. classroom 
' car^r exploration activities during- the year where persons from 
th/ home or cofimunity (business, industry, labor, government, etc.) 
ive discussed their careers. " . \ ° . * 

12. : .Grade nine students will. make a tentative career choi'ce and 
explore that career as indicate^ in #9 above. ^ , 

13. Grade ten students'wil 1 participate" in completing and analyzing 

an interest inventory (Kuder Form I or similar instrument) ,..Qompleted'^ 
three hours of career exploration activities', made*-a tentative or ^ ^ 
realistic career decision, and started a career plan. 

, 14. Parents of grade ten students will assist their children in 
career decisions and career planning. 

15. Grade eleven students wi|,l write a plan for achieving his/her 
career goal . " * A ' 

^ ' t ' ' ■ 

16. (3rade twelve students will prepare a personal resume. 

17. At least 2 special career education activities will be provided v 
» for all 6f the physically and mentally Mndi capped students enrolled . 

•in the senior high^schooV. / , .. ■ ' 

18. High school students wilt participate in atleast 3 of the 
following^ypes of-- career exploration activities or career preparation 
activities. during. the year: ' ' / 

j-YPES OF CAREER ACTIVITIES ' , ' ' / 

(The student ^ doHhe same type of activity more than once as 
long as content is different.) 

a. Classroom career exploration activities provlcfed by the teacher. 

b. Hands-on career exploration activity.' 

6* Resource person from the comnunity (business, industry, labor, 

. government, etc.) talking to students in the cUssroom. 

* d. |^,reer planning with the counselor. <^ 

e. Career explore^tion in PACE Center^. , 
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Enrollment in a career or -pre-vtfcational mini couirse, 

g. Enrollment in a vocational course.- ' \ 

h. * Field .trip to observe eind talk to workers about llheir careers, 

i. Work Q^perieace, work release, or cooperative work *progr<im, 

i.. tMeet with post-secondary, college or apprentice personnel to 
* gain information for career planning or replanning. 

k. Aptitude testing. \ | 

19. The school system will provide at least 6 different k>inds of 
vocational education programs .for high schooi students. ? 

20. All exiting students will be assisted in obtaining placement in 
.one, of the following: • ^ 

• a. Employment, including / ^ 

(1) Military service • • . 1 

(2) Homemaking . ' ^ 

(3) Volunteer services or mission 

b'/ Post-secondary Occupational Training Program • J: 

c. Degree-seeking Program ' 

* ' »,«*'* * , . ^ . , 

21,. Follow-up data is avciila^ble on 95% of the preivious year's exitino 
student?, and at least 75% of those exiting five years previously. 

22. Job oriented and vocation^lly oriented students in jrade twelve 
have met at least three times during the year wi th^guictarjce 
personnel . ' 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMPLE,€NTATl6f^ 



SUPERINTENDENT - shall be responsible f or ,the total implementation of the 
Career Education program of the District and provide, active encourage-^ 
ment and suppN^rt of the program. The following shouljl be. provided t 
by the SuperinVndent: ♦ 

1. Allow svfVicient time- for inservice training of all staff. - v-; 

2. Provide 'fJeVsonnel , spac€f, facilities , and rft'aterials nece^sstr^ 
for program delivery. / . ^ 

3. Make provision for constant evaluation and .improvement of .the , 
program. < ^ / ^ 

4. Make provision for release time for field trips and fiands-9n , 
experiences. - ' ; ' ' 

/' 

PRINCIPAL - shall be responsible for the implementation of the Career ^ 
Edt>eation program in-his building and provide the following: 

1. .Encouragement and support o'f Career Education, 

2. Building^toordinators. 

3. Program'ifor inservice training. 

4. Constant evaluation and improvement of the program. 

COUNSELOR. - shafl support and encourage acini nistrators , faculty, staff' 
and students in meeting the objectives of Career Education. • 

The Counselor should work closely with the Building Coordinator in 
implementing Career Education and working >as a consultant and facilir^ ' 
tator to. staff, students and' administrators, 

BUILDING COORDINATOR - the coordinator's role is: 

T To coordinate the career instructional pnrogram in the school (s)- 

2. To meet during the school year with staf1\ and pi^ncipal^.^ . - 

3. To organize and conduct ,'in^ervice workshops in the scliools during 
the school year. ^ ' ' • - . ' 

4. Complete and mail a; monthly activity report to proj^t office. 

Coordinating the career prxx^i^^m in the school wil V coTisist; of • 

1. Assisting the prijicipal and teachers in planning for integrating 
career units with'^cuf riculum. ^ i /• , 

2. Assist teachers In integrating career activitiesz/into'their on- 
going curriculutiv/ • / ' /';\ 

3. Coordinate career ^udio.v^sual and other car^er^ materials to :' 
provide maximum'Aisaae'with minimum conflict.. - 

4. Serve as a faci^fitatpV and motivator for increasing' career 

/ ' education in the school . / , ^'^^ 

The career coordi n'atorV" preferably, should be a teacher, but in some 
schools the person tpay/^e the principal, or the counselor. 

^ In schools having a coOjnselorJs)', (and the counselor: is not the coordi- 
nator) the career coo r^lTici tor will seek and use tfid services of the 
counselor(s) in organising, and' implementing the career inservice/- 
workshops. The career c6ordihfltor should seek all avail able.t^resources 



aware -of -the. world of work, that\.worfc^is' ,honorabVe and/desrlrable^ //f ' ' ^ 
' ' " • ' / ' '"'i.'' 

'^^^ should integrate, to th? fullest extentippsVible,. the career • 

W -^''Goncep^ts irrto th^ir instructidnsil . activities'/ rioi: t&cM^ 
, ^ things, t^i^t tea.cW;n'g differently so as. to |rtdor^oV5te Career Eifueatior> ; 
^, - ^^'-as an Integral /part of tiie <:ur.y^1culum.,V teadiers' S^^ show -students^ 
• 'the relationship bat^^ schooVcurrycultinT^d the'wot^ld of work. Jn '^"^^ 
" ^r-/ ^aSdYtlbn /t&-:the above> some teachers -will be cfrarged With: ^--^ 

j' ^ '1*. *'Pr^6v.tding stscftnts w tfi specific vocation-aT con^etencies at a 

, ' ' '4'evel /th^t wil^^^ to gain entry into tRe 

- accupatipnal society. ^ . . * . ' 

2. Helpjrtg students acquire "job-seeking and jobrgetting skills. 

3. ■ Participating iii' the jojD-placement process. - - I ' 
> , 4. Helping si'jdents acquire decision-making skills. 

GENERAL ORIENTATION TO CAREER EDUCATION : Since, career education is new to 
many staff members it is necessary to hold an orientation program. 
This program should include the following goals: ^ 

1. Develop positive attitudes toward Career Education. 

2. Define elements of Career Education and identify the outcomes 
sought. - ^ * 

3. Review program development procedures.. 

4. Review procedures used for infusing Career Education goals 
into existing school programs. ' ' • 

5. • Clarify rol^ for staff * members. 

6. Clarify 0WD#am insta'llatibri procedures. ' 

7. Review proJiram support srystems. ^ ^ / 
'8.^ Fami liaHze\ staff with program evaluation,. 

/9:'-:iFamili arize staff with available materials and programs 
^:'^.'pr;eviouS'^y 'developed/ . , • ' - . 

is recxitrtnended that all staff members be involved including: 

\A. Admirtistrators "(Central office and building level \ 

/ 2. Classroom teachers . v>/ . , . . 

. 3 . Counsel-dfs ' ^ ' ' . ' [ ^ ' ? \ / 

'4". Support srtaff (Librarians, sub^ect-iDatter consultants, various [ !; ^ 

V specialists who assist the professional staff.) : \ 




The follpwij^ig workshop-'fSrocedu'res coiifid be u^ed: ^ ^ - ---J - : 

\ ' 1. SomeofhVJ^i^^u^'d'^ fo^ the planning, organi^z.iiigi-ancf — 7 

administering of . the workshop. ^ i f 'C ^^'- 

2. Competen't' outside, motivational leadens should' be SfelEtted-ci" ^^ 
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'/ 3li. Activities should be prafined that involve participants in the 
\ / ' same kinds of experiences they will provide studertts in 
; / ' career education. ; ' 

' ' 4. The i*^kshop should also provide instruction on media^ reso^unce 

nT|e^rial, and how to cobrdinate- these materials ipHhe provt;din.g/ 
. career education to the students. ' , ; 

' ' .J \ . ^ " . /r ' ' - ■ ' r r, ■ 

' i'N^ERVICE. PROGRAM - FoHowiag the general program driei3,tatto!;t, a staff / ..V . 
/development program shcfuld'Se initiated to prepare each staff member/'- ;; 
' for 'his specific role(s) in Career Education. • ' 

The inservice , program . is ess^Titial during the first year or two df /j^ 
* implementing. a career education program in a school and should continue;, 
' until career* <5xiMcati on. has ^^beccime a part of every teacher's curriculum: 
It may be necessary to giyex'teachers released time to attend inservite,/ 
or ijiservi'ce instructi>oh: ma^^ be'Hfeld during regularly scheduled 
inservice -sessions-. During -^he first year or two of a career education 
program, sufficient jnser'vi.ce -sesiions ought to be provided to ensure 
, its lisplenfejTtat.i'oh (at leasrt sevfei? /45-ininute^ sessions durfng the first 
•year) .with "the building, coordinator and administratbr jointly planning 
and orgaaizing^ the. sessioAs^ ^Where^a. counselor is in the building, this 
person could alsO:, assist. -^Th^'^J^ou^ ^ook'for resourjee pepple from the 
comfnunity, professions ^ business Ihdusir^j^and.education to participate 
in the ins^yi.ce sess-ion^s-. The maTrr goals. cf/Hns^ervi ce should^ bet' 

/r - 1. Motivate school personnel to be more -^ictjve In .career education. 
2Vr Promote better community relations. 
. 3.V Provide ideas, methods and activities for ;curr-iculum. 
V To develop materials for instructional use;//, . ' 

C WMUNITY: INVOLVEtlENT - Members of the community *should .s^rve as advisory ' 
resources .for Career planning. They should also b6 called upon to conie 
to classrooms^ and participate in career awarenessva'nd .'exploration / [• - 
activities. The community should also be involved irv providing caireer/. 
• observation experiences, hands-on experiences, arid on-the-job work 
exp^T^iences either through cooperative program^ or rglease-time prbgrams' 
Industrial and business representatives -as well as bth^r community ' 
resource persons provide an excellent opportunity for. achieving suppprt 
^ for schools and education, as well as providing invaluafeble informatiori 
and resources to students regarjjting ^ob^ information and-eventual ( 
employment. - ^ — 7^7 t?^ \' 

The scho'ol has the responsibility for initiating and coordiHating the 
relationships described -at?t)ve. An individual, perhaps the counselor 
or building coordinator^ could be appointed as school -community liason 
person.-' *' * * 



METHODS; ' . ' 

, American^^e'ducation cannot be said to have responded to the cjemands for* 
educational /eform by simply endorsing the career education concept. Only 
, when, acti9n Vt;ograms hav.e been initiated has a response been made. Career 
Education activities are -ciesigned for integrating career education into the, 
regular on-spjng' curricula,^ The mot4:o Ig^ Jot Teaching Different Things , 
>But Teaching DiffeFgntty^ , r - _ . ^ ^ ' - . * > 

m\ TO ^PROVIDE SELF AWARENESS ^ '^^ ' 

. Ir>cluded if> the self awareness^hase of career education is the building 
of self-esteem in eaeh student and ti^^teem for ot|iers. 

Self awareness^ cao be'providea^students t)y: 

1. The teacher being aware of each Btudferit in his/her room as an 
individual, artd by developing a positive attitude toward each 
student. 

2. The teacher helping students to be aware of their personal interests 
abilities and attitudes,* and to develop a positive feeling about 
themselves. 

3. The teacher helping the student -develop tolerance for. self and 

' others . , - . , 

4., The teacher providing activities that will help students develop, 
clarify and assimilate personally meaningful sets of work values, 
and acguire and utilize good woMc habits. ' 

(Numbers" 2, 3, and 4 above can partially be ach^'eved through the - 
use of th€^DUSO Kits.) \ 

5. The teacher devising activities, or using activities already 
developed by others, to involve parents and f ami lite in helping 
the' student build esteem and being aware of self, 

6, The teacher devising activities, or using actiyiti^s developed by. 
others, to involve students in experiences that will increase 
self-aWareness (i.e. some activities already developed are: 

"Me," "Me, Myself and I," and "Tm Glad that I Am Me." These * . 
are activities developed by Bingham County elementary teachers.) 

HOW TO PROVIDE CAREER flUARENESS .'/ 

Included in the career awareness phase of career educatijon i^'.etcguain- 
ting of students with the wide variety of joccupations available ifi/ the 
world of work. ' ' ' 7 

' " ;/// ' 

, Career Awareness car^ be provided by: -V ^ ' 

1. Teachers arranging for resource persons from the hoW, or' busine^- 
labor-industry-government community to visit the cjis^txisti and'/ 
present .information. These p6ople should put th^ .^rtlphasns pnvthe 



v/orkers and the'tr responsibilities, not on the product produced. 
(See Appendix for information on us^ing resource .people in the 
classroom.") . ' ' . / 

2. Teachers arranging field trips to observe workers on the job. 

(See Appendix for information on planning, conducting and following- 
up on career orientdd field trips.') . ' ^ \ ^ 

3. Teachers utilizing career activfties and career oriented methods^ 
^ ^ and materials in the instructional program, where apprppriat^i as 

one means of educational moti\/ation. (Use activities written by. 
Bingham County teachers.) 

4. Teachers involving -parents and family members in activities which 
• acquaint' the .students with occupations. 

^jPW TO PROVIDE cfaER EXPLORATION 

Career Exploration can be provided students by: 

1. Teachers 'involving students in self-awareness activities that 
develop-self-understanding. of interests, abilities and work values. 

2. Teachers providing career information, activities, and experiences 
in classroom that are exploratory in nature. This could include 
information of career Cli^sters, job requirement information, ' 
individual research on certain self-selected careers, t^eaching 
exploratory units and activities (see Bingham County qn'it^s and 
activities), role playiiig student-worker career exploration 
interviev/s.) 

3. " Students' enrolling in hands-on career exploration courses. These 
include industrial arts courses, pre-vocational courses and career 
mini-courses., 

4. Bringing community resource persons from home, business, labor, 
government and industry. Into the classroom to talk to stud^ents 
about their career and work. -(See Appendix A, "Using 
Community Resource People.*') • ^ . 

5. Taking student^on classroom field trips to observe workers in 
their work setting and talk t(> workers. (See. Appendix A, "Using ^ 
Community Resource People. * 

6. Individual or smSll^^riDup care^-exploration field trips for ^ 
observation and discussion.. This is similar to a classroom career 
field trip except. the teacher does nat go with the students. Also, 
the student may do most of the leg-w&rkj*n setting up:- the trip. 
The teacher should insure that there is prpper planning, observation, 
and follow-up as described in the Appendix, 

7. The counselor meeting with students having similar career interests 
in small -group career guidance sessions.. 

8. Students meeting with post-secbndary, college, or apprentice personnel 
to gain information- 

9. One-to-one student-work6r interview on the worker *s training, job 
responsibility, feelings toward his/her career/ 

10./ Student enrolling in a career education mini course designed for 
self-understanding, career exploration, and decision making* 




nm TO PROVIDE CAREER DECISION MAKING AND PLANNING 

Career cfedsion-making and planning activities can be provided to 
students by: 

1. Having -students gather information about various occupaPtions 
of interest. 

2. Providing opportunities and activities in which students can 
clarify and identify pei sonal ^values and goals. 

3. Teaching the skills required for aecision-^aking. 

4. Having* students complete and analyze an interest inventory 
(Kuder E, GIS or similar instrument). 

5. Having student select one or two career clusters for career 
research and career exploration. 

6. Having students identify an occupational area in a cluster for 
further career exploration. 

^ 7. Having students make a tentative career decision and initiate a 
career plan. 

8. Parents, guidance person, and student meeting together in a 
career decision-making and planning session. This should be 
set up and conducted by the school guidance person. 

9. Having students select career goals and developing a written 
. plan for attaining the goal. 



HOW TO PROVIDE CAREER PREPARATION 

The. Career Preparation phase brings into focus the awareness, ex- 
ploration, decision-making and planning activities in Which students have 
participated. Career Preparation includes providing students: 

1. Simulated work experiences to increase the likelihood of a 

* successful transition to the v/orld of work. Simulated work 
experience may be provided in the school by having students work 
with the actual equipment materials and processes for a business 
or industry in a classroom. 

2. Social competencies necessary for employment, continuation on 

the job, and advancement. These include: (1) the ability to work 
hannoniously with others and relate positively to th(\se in 
authority, (2) attitudes that allow for flexability and change and 
(3) willingness to follow directions. ' . - . 

3. Basic skins needed in every job such as the ability to (1) commu- 
nicate effectively in speaking and v/rfting, (b) solve problems, 
(c) managEuinoney and (d) perform basic math computations. 

4. Job-gett^g .skills including application and interviewing 
techniqii^-* 

5. Skin trying through vocational education courses. 

6. Real wo He experience. This gives students -opportunities to 
participate in work release or cooperative work program. (Work- 
release programs allow students to v/ork part-days and go to school 
'part-time usually during the. junior or senior year.) Students' may 
or may not be given credit for work f el ease programs. Cooperative 
work programs usually, bur not always, involve work experience under 

14 ■ 



the supervision of an instructor as part of a skills-training 
course. Credit js given students thus employed. Students may be 
pa'id or not paid for .cooperative work experience. 



HOW TO PROVIDE CAREER PLACEMENT 

Schools will provide help' in placement for all exiting students in a 
paid occupation, in^ further education, or in a vocatfon that is consistent 
with their current career goals. 

Suggested activities for carefer placement: 

1. Work with Employment Agency. 

2. Organize Exiting Committee to implement placement of students. 

3. Work with Vocational Advisory Boards. 

4. Provide time and facilities for recruiting bf students in- job, 
education and military opportunities. 

5. Provide services of placement through the counselors and„other 
school 'personnel, by the use of names, addresses and phone ^ 
numbers of prospective employers of training programs. 

Advertise jobs and opportunities for training and education 
rthroQghofhe use of: 

a. Bulletin boards ^ . 

b. School bul letins 

c. Word of mouth ^ • , 

Suggested activities for career follow-up: Previous year data will 
be gathered by the fol lowing methods : 

1.. Parent contact ' . 

^ Student contact ' ' . 

Contacting friend^ 
4. Previous employer contact^ 

Contacts will be made by any practical means. 
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APPENDIX 

Appendix A - Using Community Resource People 
Appendix B - Using FielcJ. Trips 

Appendix C - Writing Activities f Or, Career Education 
Appendix 0 - Models for Career Education 
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Using Conmunity Resource People ^ 

Community reSour'ce people are a valuable tool in career awareness aVid 
career exploration programs. They can serve in three ways: - (1) as. speakers' 
in the classroom, (2) as information sources and guides for field trips tq 
places of business and'\ndustry, (3) as resource persons in a group career 
conference, and (4) in a one-to-one student-v/orker interview. 

Once the'teacher or counselor has determined the pefsorflthey vyant to 
use, as a resource person for* classroom speaker, field trip ^ one-to-one 
interview, or group conference, the teacher s|1ould contact that person 
personally r^equesting assistance in. the area desired. The teacher should' 
clearly explain th^t the focus of the information provided to students 
should be about the careers - the jobs^ -%the workers - the people, rattier 
than the products of the business or industry. This conversation should , 
be follov/ed by ajetter containing the following: 

- thanks for their willingness to help inform students ''about the 
world of wor(c ^ ' . 

r the*±ime and places, of their appointment - / " 

- sample questions (optional) - 

- primary^focus of subject^ should be the careers - workers - jobs . 
rather than product. "We.Ve interested in the peop'Te." ^ ' 

- any other'particulars^that a;re important • / ' * ; 

^ This letter should arrive about 3 to^5 days before th^ appointment 
and serve as a reminder of things discussed during the initial contact. T 

Teachers, counselors, and administrators are urged to' become 
acquainted with the Bingham Co.unty Job Guide and Con^nunity Resources^ for / 
Career Education as many valuable resource people ar% identified irj this 
volume. . . , ' <^ ^. 

ORGANIZING FO^ USING COMMUNITY RESOURCE PEOPLE - ^ " \ 

^ To prevent over-use of some community resource people and non-use of 
others who are wanting to. assist in career education, a system n^eds to be 
eltablished. In large schools or districts, it may consist of • a centra]^' 
offite that arranges for all community, people, and in small districts^ a 
siiftple record of people used may suffice. 

PREPARING STUDENTS . * , • ' 

Through the use of community resource people th*e students^ fiave the 
opportunity to interact^directiy with persons in various occupations. In 
order to facilitate the best use of resource people, students need to h^ve 
skills in asking appropriate questions. 

The following lists of questions m.ay help you; your resource people . 
and your class get started with this important tool of communication. 
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One set of questions is designed for students who are learning to 
interview. It can also be presented to the^ resource person prior to the 
visit. ' ' 

» f 

The secon?! group of questions is designed for conducting a group or 
class conference with a^resource person in the school or at the Yesource 
^ite. • • 

The depth and quality of interview wi 1# depend, , of course, upon the 
preparatiori each ihterviewer has in the area .the. talent represents- 
Motivation to find' out will be an important ractor. Those v^ho are avidly 
curious will push the process of inquiry to its appropriate 'limits. 

y Certain questions will be appropriate to some resource people and 
nof to others. However, the-re is a commonality to the process of \ 
interviewing and a'teacher can guide students to learn many of the jgeneral 
communication skills necessary for effective interviewing. 
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QUESTIONS FOR ^COMMUNITY RESOURCE PEOPLE ' ^ x ' 

The following questions might be u^ejtby students in interviewing ^ 
community resource people in the classroom, f>|Gld trip, one-to-one 
interviews, and group conferencing', f 

K What do you do on the job? (Students are interested in how 
school-taught skills fit in with rea^l work.) 

2. What kind of thinking prompted you to take Jkhis jpb? Did others ^ 
agree with your thinking? 

3, What tools do'you use? Is there fi. special way of talking about 
your work? * . ' ^ 

Or. Has this your first j-ob chojce? How many times did y6u change 
your mind about what you wanteS to be before you went to work? 
i'fhy? ; ' 

5, What part of your job do you like best? Why? What part of it 
do you wish you didn't have to do? Why? * 

Who depends iipoft your work? Upon whom do ^j^u depend fdr your work? 

/ 7- What experiences and training on this jot) might prepare you fpn^ 
^ome" other .kinjls of jobs should you ever want to change? ^* 

8, tlow does your job affect your personal life? Do you^have to work 
pights? Are you tired when you-^get home? Do you have noise 
during thejday so that you rleed.^qufet at home at high't? Do you 
have a job,^her'^.;you have to be ni.ce to people all day— even 
people V5(hd'^are 'crabby and ill-mannered? ^ ^ 
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9/ What£:>hy6ntt6ns' could put you out of jwork? 

.^MO/V* Are^men with your kindspf skills usually needed.- even when ^ 
: business may be bad? '?s your vjork at all seasonal?. Where could 

\ you work-in this occupation? Isjyour work limited' to 
geographical areas? f 

IK What kind education, is netessary for this kin4 of work?. 

^ Apprenticesni|3? TradjeVschool ? ^College? Advanced degrees? Is 
there anyipersohal quality for jEhis job thajt is really more 
important than .diplomas?? ^ ^ ' ( • 

^Z. About hoX^ much money can a marf earn in this kind of' work? ^ (Under 
$5,000, $5^000 to $10,000, over $10,000 - an estimate so that 
the children can get an idea.) ,Is there a chance or getting a 
lot'Of money all at once?^ It^.is usually improper to,, ask a person 
hov/ much money ho/she makes. S ^ 
? . „ ' . Vf ^ 

T3. VJhert does your boss compl iment lyou? (or when do yoii compliment 
your 'employees?) When are people fired? 
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QUESTIONS F6R GROUP CO^NFERENCES • ; ' ^ ' 

<» ' 

1. What, schools did you attend? ' 

2. What is your present job? , - 

s 

a. How did you get it? 

^ b. How long have you worked, there? 

c. What time did you go to work this morning? 

d. What was the first thing you did? \ ^ 

e. How long did it take? , 

f. What did 'you do next? 

g. (Follow through the entire day.) 

g. Did you do anything yesterday, that was different from what 
you did today? Does this happen often? 

h. What else do you do on your job? 

i. Of all these various duties, which ones take most of your time? 

3. What changes have taken place recently? Do you foresee any in 
the near future? 

4. What things do you like most about your j*db? Least? Are there 
any hazards? 

5. Whatsis the usual starting salary in» job like yours? 

, 6. What qualifications ^do you need to get the job? 

Age? Sex? Height? Weight? Other? 

Ilantal status? Tools?, License? Aptitudes? ' 

Unions? , Discrimination? Veterans? Capital? 

7. Preparation? Minimum? Desirable? Time?" Cost? Content? 
Approved schools? Preferred subjects? 

8. Supply and, demand for workers?^ Outlook for the future? 
Advancement? . 

9. Hours? Regular? Overtime? Evening? Holiday? Steady or 

• seesopal? ^ ^ 

10. ',Is there anything we should have asked? What would you like to 
ask us? ' 
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GROUP CONFERENCING WITH COmUNlTY REsdlfllKS PEOPLE . . 

When' a resource person is going to share infomltion with a group of • 
sta^Jents in a conference setting, it might bd helpful^ to send the 
person a listlof the questions the class is considerTjig. Your note can 
explain that the purpose of the meeting is: to get some information about 
•an occupation from someone actively involved in that occupation. 

Familiarize your students, with the list "Questions for Group • 
Conferences.;" Ask the students to mark those they woulfl like to ^gisk. 
Questions shou^ld be asked with the understanding that the resource 
person does not have to answer. The resource person should be. informed, 
in the presence^ of^ the students, "If we ask any questions that you prefer- 
nol to answer, just smile and say 'nex|: ^question,' please! * " 

EaoH interview will be a new opportunity for .ideas to develop. Your 

analysis of the growing threads of the discussion and your firm, but 

subtle leadership toward target gbals will move irrelevant talk towards 
fruitful discourse. 



Be alert to step in and help facilitate communication if you see , 
either the students or the, resource person is not understanding what " 
the other has said. Feel free to ask questions of your owr to clarify 
answers whenever it is desirable to do so. ^ 4 
ft 

\ If you explain the reasons behind student's questions, resource 
l^rsons and students will sketch more appropriate pictures in thetr mind*^ 
eye.j As you relate their brief ideas into areas of class concern, shy 
speakers (or students)-and the academic activities of your classroom will 
be pulled together.*:^ The teacher haSj»to be the bridge. 

Naturally, overmanagement of -social amenities can produce puppet 
performances and turn talent sour. Teachers, interested in effective as " 
well as cognitive behavior, will enhance instruction through their 
managerial artistry. Vigor and sparkle is almost assured as the style 
of the teacher and the talent of the community are stirred ^into panned 
activities. j / ' / 




Young children can move curiosity into inqjfiry, inquiry into the 
academic domain, and the academic performance 4nto healthy character 
and career development. The bridge to becoming has tq be built upon, 
with^and for people. 



\ 
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EVALUATING INTERVIEWING SKILLS , \ 

' * ' 

How do you know when students have leaHhed to interview? How can you 
tell they are making progress toward that accomplishment? 

, Local conditions shape standards. Different criteria,have> to be ^ 
applied depending upon individual expectations so your view of children* 
performance will determine an assessment of theiV progressjand achievement 
To help you focus upon visible evidence, the following questions are 
offered: * . ' 

- ^ ' . ^ T 

1 . Can the student roleplay the interviewing process?- 

a. Does the "interviewer" question v/ith a ^purpose? 

b. - Does the "interviewer" follow a strategy? ; 

c. Does the "interviewer" show appreciation for the feelings 
of the person being interviewed? ^ ' ^-^^ 

; 2. What products show that the student is "intervievving"? 

a. How are the interviewed person's thdughts recorded? 

b. How is the interview reported to others? 

3., Can the student explain interviewing skills /n writirfg? 

a. ^ Are the steps in interviewing set out in an orderly mahner? 

b. Can the student judge his own talents against what has been 
set out for the class? ^ 

4. Does the student use interviewing skills j*n voluntary situations? 
a. Are ordinary encounters turned into learning situations? 

b-. Does the student seek interviewing Situations? 

5. Does the student read "interviews" itT ^newspapers and magazines or 
watch "interviews" on televisiqn? 

^/-"'a. Qoes he volunteer information about.media presentations that 
highlight interviews? J ' 

^ b.' * Does he share what he has expe)*h*enced (seen, read or heard) 
|i with others? . \^ * * 

6. ^ Does the interviewed person send feedback to the teacher and/or 

class?*' ' < ^ ' 

a.' Are expr^essions directed to the content of the interview? 

* ... the studies of the class? o \ -'^ 

b:. Are expressions directed to the interviewing process? ' 

7. Does the student express a hope to work in an obcijpation which 
requires interviewing skills? (Sales? Receptionist? Teaching?) 




BUILDING INTERVIEWING- SKILLS THROUGH ROLEPLAYINtS 

Interviewing situations within the secure learning atmosphere of 
your classroom is a safe, sure-fire way to get started. .Students will 
be more' free to explore if S'ou approve their growing pains and suffarings 
in a "petri dish" wherein- no harmful consequences may befall them.^ 
Whereas outside resources may be threatening to the developrtient of* 
tender thoughts and feelings, your warm support of the student as a^ 
learner will help the light to shine. Then, from trust and self- 
confidence, appropriate forms of behavior will develop, 
t 

Roleplaying is not only a process by which to learn the skills of 
interviewing; it is also ^protection for the learner (and the teacher) . 
so that learning procedures may be started away from the foreboding 
consequences of direct encounters. 

Thus, the darkness of our classrooms might first be penetrated by 
"artificial" light - roleplaying. When interviewing skills jiave been 
sufficiently shaped by this careful nurturing process, emerg^t / 
behaviors can bb brought into the "real" world for trial. Pres.tressed - - 
performance skills can be laced into the, v-arned activities ofrthe- school 
year. If this ts done on a regular basis ^ the teacher need not fear 
that the children's efforts will dissipate or dissemble when tested by 
adult characters in real settings. < ^ 

Tapes of students interviewing each other are easy to make and. 
allow for healthy criticism of learning performance. Dittoed sheets of 
questions with spaces for responses also offer tangible supports .- 
"Friendly" school personnel can be used for practice. ■ - 

A teacher can build a platform of appropriate materials for one 
class> then 'use it many times with the same group or yse-.it to 
introduce nfl^concepts to other groups. Also, prepared / tapes (of ^ 
actual interviewing) are available from the Project Office. _ At this 
point, however, it might be better to develop your own materials with 
students in your classroom. 
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WHAT I LEARNED FROM THE DISCUSSION 
. WITH A PERSON IN THE WORLD OF WORK 

' Name of Student Date 

1. Name of person 

2, Career area ho/she works in 

Z. What special training is required to -hold tl;iis .job? 

r ^ = ^^^^ ^ 
Where^did the person get his/her trainfhg? ^_ 



5. What does the person like about their job? 

' * * ' 

6. What things-does the person dislike about their job?- 

7. What interesting things did you learn about this occupation or career 
area? ' ' ' 



8. Do you still have questions that were rtot ansi?/ered during this| discussion? 
If so, what are they? : f ; ♦ . 



B . 



Using Field Trips to Promote- Career 
Awareness and Exploration 
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USING FIELDTRIPS TO PROMOTE CAREER AWARENESS AMD EXPLORATION * -^-'"^ ^ ' \ 

To be .worth the time you spend, a field trip must meet a specific need ' 
of the group. It can stimulate an activity, help in the search forbore in- 
formation, or pull together diverse activities of a class into a unifyibg whale. 

Field trips can help your gr^up: 

1. Add to and clarify information by seeing and feeling things you 
read and talk about. 

\% ' r 

2. Learn to interview workers and observe how people work together. 



3. See how adults carry out their responsibilities. 



\\ 4. Correl a te- skills and other curricular areas with experience \in 



meaningful situations, 



5Iv Give children an opportunity to work together outsvtfe the cVass 
\\room, to meet friends in a different atmosphere, to practice 
* skills in human relations in real settings. 

Througlr field trip experiences the student wilL: 

v«;; v-.^ 3* observe the occupational diversity within the industry or 
' V'V^il Business visited. 

\\*^' b. observe and be able to iden^tify jobs relating, to people or 



\> ' th i 1)5$ ^v/i thin the v/orld of work, 



\ 



'^c. observe- and. be^&le to identify the health, safety, and 
— -groom-ing'^tiSnSards required by a variety of occupations. 

d*;-'\cte58rve the dignity of work 'within a variety of occupational 
'Ifnd economic roles. * 
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WHAT KlflDSNpF FKt^1);TR^PS-BEST-St]lT YOUR^EDS? 



. A field "fcn p. master 

W \. 

1. Hi thin the^^sfhool*. iteelf.to get acquainted with the personnel and 
jobs they <1q*.\ ^ ' ^ 

2. In the school "rt^^ghbbr^hood ta sharpen observation of ^e student's 
immediate envirvontq^ent srib neighborhood workers. ' 

3. To another school -^'to-exchar^g^ or to orient a group to 
another school sitiffftion. 

' 4- Outside of the im(nefl^a|e school* r^^l^hborhood to explore the wocld 
of work. '\ V 

^ • \\ 
Field trips might be sugges'ted to smalV gn^ps or individuals for explo- 
ration on their own time./ '^his may be the iNnjd of suggestion which leads 
students and their Vamllieis^ to explore'new arfe^s of interest related to the 
working world. "'A new interest may develop into^.|[»new topic of study for 
the class. \» 

. \ ^ :i 
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HOW DO YOU USE YOUR EXPERIENCE WHEN YOU RE-TURM TO THE CLASSROOM? 

'The learning opportunities opened to the group as a result of a 
field trip are lin^ited only by the group*s capacity to learn, the sensitivity 
of the teacher, and the time available- The teacher and the group should 
evaluate the trip to: 

1. See if questions v/ere answered- 

2. Decide if the plans they made v/ere satisfactory. 

3. Mote progress of class thinking and discuss energy to be applied 
to further v/ork. 

The group will probably v;ant to do some of the foil wing in order to 
build effective learning experiences: 

1. Gather mSre information to answer new questions that arose as a ^ 
result of the new experience. 

a. review some of the materials used and search for new materials. 

b. look up articles on careers or industries in books at school, 
at home, and at the public library. 

2. Use the experience to correlate the classroom activities with ^ 
various curriculum areas to make learning visible. 

a. write thank you letters, letters for additional information,^ 
stories, poems, reports, booklets. 

b. organize reports for the class, fon other groups in the 
school , for parents. \ 

c. create songs and dramatic pTays". 

'd. make charts, diagrams, murals, dioramas, materials for the 
opaque" projector, illustrations for booklets. 

Most of all, the teacher will want to make use of the- students* 
^ increased interests. The quality of living in the classroom c/'n be 
' improved if enthusiasm for life-centered activities is real. i; f 
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APPENDIX C 
Writing Activities for Career Eduction 

\ Follcwing ara tv/o format variations for activities. The first is a 
mora sophisticated model , containingJ)ehaviora1 objectives. The seconCT 
example is'gei.erally a one-page, simple format consisting of brief informa- 
tion for "conducting cni career activity. Following these two examples are 
sdme ideas and stateT.ents for developing career activities. 



EXAflPLE I 
NAME Of- UNIT 

GRACE PHASE 

PURPOSE 



BEHAVIOR OBJECTIVZ(S) 



METHODS, PROCEDUPoS wiD ACTIVITIES 
% ' • 1^ 



r:sou?xes (bock, people, Frjis, strips and miscellaneous) 



NOTE: Thi-s r-.ir.Tlp U'.it iias beon condensed somewhat from the original 
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VERBAL CaMMUNICATION 



6ra6e 'ii-i: 

"PURPOSE 



PHASE: Preparation 



To help students realize that spoken communication is vital to acquire 
and hold a position in the world of work, and to learn to communicate more 
effectively. 

. BEHAVIOR OBJECTIVES 

1. Each student, grade 11 or 12, will tell the class about his or her 
career choice using, tools or materials, if applicable/ Each 
presentation will be evaluated by the other class members as to 
*^ interest, preparation, and clarity. 

METHODS, PROCEDURES, AND ACTIVITIES , . ' - 

In the speech class students will prepare and give an informal speech 
on the career of his choice, witn each listener evaluating the speech 
using the standard evaluation form. The teacher will assis^t students 
in the preparation of the speech if help" is needed. 

RESOURCES ' : ■ ' 



Books 



Values and Teaching , Harman & Simon, Charles E. Merrill Book, Columbus. 
Fi 1ms ■ ■ . 

"You and Your Career" Employment Security Agency, St.flte of Idaho. 



GRADE 



PURPOSE 



ixm?\.i II 



NAI€ OF UNIT 



PHASE 



MATERIALS NEEDED 

« 



LESSON CAPSULE 
RESOURCES 
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GRADE 3 
PURPOSE 



JOBS-FROfI A-Z 



'f- 



PHASE: Awareness 



To reach the children an awareness of the many Ifinds of jobs that are 
.available. Also to help teach the children alphabetical order by 
naming all the jobs tUey can think of that start with each letter of 
the alphabet, beginning with the letter A , theff B , etc.. 

:!ATERIALS ' • 

Magazines for finding pictures suitable for each job; art materials, for 
. drawing pictures of the jobs not fourfd in magazines. Tags with your 
children's names on them. ^ 

LESSON CAPSULE 



Have your class do this 
children think of all th 
alphabet. For example, 
general, admiral, aerial 
'ambulance driver, analys 
logist, apothecary, arch 
astronaut, astrophysicis 
aviatrist. Put pictures 
around each job picture 
them that'' want to do tha 
letter of the alphabet, 
and f^ad to each other 1 
have rhymes i^i^em for 



as a group bulletin board project. Let the 
e jobs that begin with eJtch letter of the 
the letter A: accountant, acrobat, adjutant 
ist, airline hostess, airplane pilot, ambassador, 
t, anesthesiologist, anijtial trainer, anthropo- 
aeologist, architect, artist, assyriologist , 
t, athlete, attorney,* auctioneer, author, 
of these jobs on ..the bulletin board, and 
put the tags with the children's names on 
t particular job. Each week do a different 
Bring in reading by having 'the children find< 
ibrary books for each job. (Some books' 
each job.) 



JOBS FROf-1 A TO A 



Kay 




HorbL_.^Don 


Ann Tnm 




Lee CATHLETE). Helen 


(^TIST) 




Gary" 


' Sue Bob 




Brent 


Mary 








A 




Donna 




■ Mike 


Andy, Joe 




RobertJ Tel i a 






(^TORNEYi 


Chris John 




Ka thy- ^on n 1 a 


Betty . . 




Frankie 



RESOURCES 
Books 



Classroom Dictionaries. What Shall I Be From A-Z Nat. Dairy Council. 
Films ' ; ^ 
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IDEAS AiND STATEMENTS FOR AWARENESS ACTIVITIES 



1. .Goods and Services. 

2. W6rl<5 exists for a purpose. ^ 
3.. Occupations in the coinnunity. 

4. Occupations differ. ' ^ ^ • 

5. People differ why? 

6. We work to meet our need^. 

7. Careers can be grouped into clusters. 

8. Awareness of one's abilities. ° 

9. Being different is important. , 

10. There is dignity in, all honorable and honest work. 

11. Do we see ourselves as others see u|5? 

12. All people are unique. 

13. Relationship of career success and the welfare of the^f amily.<x 

14. Attitudes are important.. 

15. Recognize that a career should be related to individual interests 
and abilities. « 

16. "Economic rewards differ according to occupation and occupational 
level. 

17. Creating with one's har^te^is ver*y satisfying. 

18. Respect for all workers.^wba help society. 

19. Relationship of work to one's own economic well-teing., . , 

20. Dignity of work. ^ ' a 

21. Different kinds of rewards people derive from their jobfe. 

22. We need to^have self-esteem, dignity and a desire t;^o accomplish 
personal goals. , ^ ■ / 

23. People must work together to produce most goods and services. • 
24.. Family, friends, and others influence our work attitudes and 




alues . 




IDEAS AND ^STATEMENTS FOR EXPLORATION ACTIVITIES 

\ 

^ 1. Exploring occupatioos with clusters. 

^ 2. Accept uniqueness or self and others. ' ' ^ 

3. Having a.sense of self worth and a positive attitude towards others. 

4. Explore clusters, field trips, interviews, and just talking to ^ 
others. . 

5. Life Istyles in various famil ies frPjobs. 

6. Using' simulation to teach job interview., 

7. FriVige benefits contr^lbute to total income. 

8. Exploring the relationship betv/een wt)rk and individual rjeeds. 

9. Basic skilT required in ^a variety of'care,er choices. 

10. Particular attitudes are needed for success in most careers. 

11. Career plans that are consist ant with interests. ^ 

12. Career plans that are consistant with abilities. 
, 13. Importance of goals in life. 

l^^^^tti tudes about work, leisure and education. 
' 15. EdnrStional decision may have an important impact on career 
opportunities.' * i 

16. Importance of values. ' - - \ ^ 

17. Physical capabilities and limitations. 

18. 'Choosing a career is a complex matter. ^ i 

19. Hdnesty anjj reliability are necessary traits for continued 
employment. t , 

20 .^interviewing workers. y v 

Exploratory work experience during the summer. 

22. Scrapbook of information on favorite careers. 

23. Working conditions. 



DECISION MAKING . \ 



1. Identify careers that match interests. 

2. Tentative occupational choices. 

3. Guidance v/hen asked for, not later ^ ; 

4. Tentative dareer decisions. . ^ ' 

5. Selecting careers that match interests. 

6. Realistic occupational choice. 1 

7. Where anj^I and where do I want to be? / 
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IDEAS AflD STATEiiEMTS FOR PREPARATION ACTIVITIES^ 

1. Accurate self-appraisal of persoji^^ strengths and limitations are 
a prerequisite to making a wise career choice, 

2. Our work providGs fulfillment of'needs, desires, and aspirations. 

3. . We will probably be engaged in selecting more than one gainful 

occupaJ;i§n in our lifetime. f;' 

4. Ro-eva1ua;tion of career decisions. 

5. The school gjhould assist the individual in, becoming a productive ' 
human being. 

6. Real work experiences and simulated experiences will increase the 
likelihood of a successful entry into the world of work. 

7. Developing social competencies necessary for employment, continuation 
on the job, and advancement. ^ * r 

8. Basic skills needed in most every career. 

9. Working harmoniously with fellow workers ^rid relating positively to 
those in ^authority. . 

10. Attitudes that .allow for flexibility' and change and taking advantage 

of advancement opportunities. , * 

11- Being punctual is a habit. j 

12. Attitudes are also skills. ^ i 

13. Basic skills: Getting along with ^others ^ 

Following directions 
. • ' • Being ovC time 

Mana*ging money \ . 

^ Addition, subtraction, multiplication and division 
V ' Problem solving 

, Communicating accurately 

14. What jobs are available? . ^ 

15. How to apply and interview for a job. 
, 16. Realistic career choices. 
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